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BEST OF THE YEAR 1956 


PIANO TEACHING PIECES 


ELIZABETH GEST 
SNOW BIRD 


ELIZABETH HELLER 
THE WINDOW WASHER 


JUDITH DVORKIN 
FOLLOW THE LEADER 


SCOTT WATSON 
WHIRLING DANCERS 


EVERETT STEVENS 
TUNES IN FOLK STYLE 


WALTER FINLAYSON 
THE LITTLE MARCH 
MARTHA BECK 
IRISH FANCY 


HALSEY STEVENS 
LYRIC PIECE 


VINCENT PERSICHETTI 
SERENADE NO. 8 (duet) 


ROBERT STARER 
BUGLE, DRUM AND FIFE 


NIKOLAI LOPATNIKOFF 
DANCE PIECE FOR PIANO 


JOSEPH PROSTAKOFF, Editor 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PIANO MUSIC 
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Recommended Music 
December 1956, January, February, 1957 


Editor's Note: Our Board of six musicians have tried to include among the accepted 
works all those that demonstrated creative ability regardless of how small, or in what 
idiom, conservative, mildly venturesome, or fiercely so. They rejected those thatshowed 
stylistic inconsistencies, that were trite and commonplace, that simply followed mechan- 
ical patterns and showed no signs of release or merely illustrated a pedagogical dogma. 
They readily admit to sharp differences of opinion on all these points. 


EASY 
Dancing Grasshoppers. WILLIAM SCHER Elkan-Vogel . 35 
Pigtails Polka. SCOTT WATSON R D Row (Boston) .40 
The Lonely Cuckoo. MAX SCHULDT G Schirmer . 35 
"Round a Ring. LELA HOOVER WARD Boston . 35 
Bonnie Lou. DAVID CARR GLOVER JR Schroeder & G . 35 
At the Beach. SARAH LOUISE DITTENHAVER R D Row .40 
Whirling Dancers. SCOTT WATSON R D Row . 40 
Waltz for Two. SCOTT WATSON R D Row . 40 
Whistlin' Tune. EVERETT STEVENS R D Row . 40 
The Beaux of Vienna. SCOTT WATSON R D Row . 40 
The Belles of Vienna. SCOTT WATSON R D Row . 40 
Westward Ho! MARGERY McHALE Presser . 40 
Elephant Parade. EMANUEL BROUTMAN Summy . 40 
Cowboy Songs. ARTHUR HOLLANDER, ed. Boosey & Hawkes’ .75 
INTERMEDIATE 
Six Duets. WILLIAM FICHANDLER Chappell 2.00 
Louisiana Levee. HELEN INGLE EZELL Boston . 50 
Tag. JACK BUTLER Willis . 40 
Children's Suite. MALCOLM ARNOLD Lengnick(Mills) . 75 
Diez piezas simples. JUAN ORREGO SALAS Barry (B&H) .75 
Young People's Sonatine. LOUIS CALABRO Elkan-Vogel . 75 


From Suite '"Dolls'' OSCAR L. FERNANDEZ 

2. Portuguese Shepherdess, 3. Italian 

Peasant Girl, 5. Chocolate Cake Girl 

Vendor Peer .60 ea 
A Child in the House. THEODORE CHANLER Mercury 2.00 


PEPLP 
Thematics of several of the above piano titles are generously furnished 
by the publishers. They may be found beginning on page 7. 








NOTE: The following titles are listed for the information 
of our readers. No evaluation of them has been made. 


MARION ANDERSON. Springtime (The story of Per- 
sephone), arranged for movement by Joan Elliott 
Oxford Univ Press, $1.75 


BUENTA CARTER. Let's begin to play; a piano book 
for the young, Book II. Summy, $1 


LOUISE GARROW. Let's play every day. Schroeder 
and Gunther, 75 cents 


JOAN LAST. Farmyard parade; ten pieces for piano, 
Grade I-II. Oxford, $1.25 

JOAN LAST. Ina garden gay; fifteen little pieces for 
piano. Grade I. Oxford, $1.50 


JOAN LAST. Let's go to the theatre. Grade III to easy 
IV. Oxford, $1.50 


ROBERT SHEPARD. Complete scale and arpeggio man- 
ual. Summy, $1 


MILDRED HOFSTAD. Spooky the Owl; a story with mu- 
sic. Belwin, 75 cents. 

MILDRED HOFSTAD. Two little bears and their forest 
friends; story and music. Boston, 75 cents. 

MILDRED HOFSTAD. Mr. and Mrs. Peter Rabbit; a 
story with music. Willis, 60 cents. 
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Reviews of 
Selected 
Piano Music 


by 
Hubert Doris 


A CHILD IN THE HOUSE - Theodore Chanler 

This set of eleven pieces performs much the same 
function as the ''Scenes from Childhood" of Robert 
Schumann. In a contemporary idiom that is not too ad- 
vanced for younger ears and fingers, Mr. Chanler 
portrays familiar moments in the life of a child. The 
pieces are charming and witty, very well made, and 
introduce their technical problemsin a logical and en- 
tertaining way. The directions for performance are 
quite to the point, and freshly expressed. This set 
would, I feel, be welcomed with pleasure by both tea- 
cher and pupil, boy or girl. 


CHILDREN'S SUITE - Malcolm Arnold 

This would appear to be a favorable time of year 
for suites, since Mr. Arnold's offering is as good in 
its way as Mr. Chanler's. The six pieces in the group 
are really little studies, covering problems of touch, 
rhythm, fingering, trills, andso forth. They are aimed 
at a lower level of proficiency than Mr. Chanler's 
pieces, but they are no less successful musically and 
pedagogically. They are, with the possible exception 
of No. 5, ''Blue Tune,'' which smacks a bit too strongly 
of the long-hair trying to be jazzy, tasteful and musi- 
cal. 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S SONATINE - Louis Calabro 

Not quite understanding where the line is to be 
drawn between children and young people, and not wish- 
ing to feel that Mr. Calabro is patronizing the younger 
set, I hesitate to say to whom I think this piece is di- 
rected. It is certainly not particularly demanding in 
its technical problems, nor is the harmonic idiom more 
challenging than in the Chanler pieces, which are os- 
tensibly directed toward a child. On the whole itis a 
very good piece, straightforward and graceful, though 
Mr. Calabro has complicated the problem of reading 
the music unnecessarily. He has chosen to omit any 
key signatures even though each movement is clearly 
in a key, and as a result, his score is cluttered with 
numerous accidentals which could have been elimina - 
ted. But maybe it's good practice, since so much con- 
temporary music follows this procedure. 


TAG - Jack Butler 

Though it appears to be simple, ''Tag" presents a 
nasty left-hand problem: rapid staccato thirds. The 
amusement of the right hand, however, quite removes 
the curse from the left, and should encourage the per- 
former to tackle the difficulty with gusto in order to 
satisfy himself with the enjoyment of the whole. The 
composer's harmonic idiom is extremely simple and 
traditional, but the bounce of the piece's rhythmic vi- 
tality more than compensates for its somewhat tired 
harmonic vocabulary. 
SIX DUETS - William Fichandler 

The addition to Chappell's Contemporary Music 
Series is, perhaps, not quite so distinguished as some 
ofits predecessors, but nonetheless it presents a plea- 
sant and unpretentious set of six fairly easy duets. 
The harmonic style is a bit old-fashioned and pale, 
but it is, at least, correct. TheSecondoparttends to 
be more an accompaniment to the Primo than an inde- 
pendent part on its own, which makes it better for 
teacher-pupil playing than for outside sport among pu- 
pils, though the two are about equal in difficulty. Two 
of the duets seem misnamed. ''Rhumba Rhythm" turns 
out to be a piece in 2/4, while a rhumbaisin 4/4, and 
"Pastorale" is a fairly dancy 4/4, instead of the usual 
6/8, but this is only a small objection. 


Among the very simple pieces, there seem to be 
three that are something more than the usual academic 
offerings: 'Bonnie Lou," by David Carr Glover, Jr.; 
"The Lonely Cuckoo,"' by Max Schuldt; and "Pigtails 
Polka, '' by Scott Watson. All of these composers have 
taken into account the simple idiom demanded by pieces 
of the earliest grades and have not overstepped their 
bounds. And yet each of them has found something to 
say that is musically valid and entertaining. This is no 
small triumph, even though the pieces appear to be so 
much like the usual very simple pieces intended for 
beginners. "Bonnie Lou" has good rhythmic vitality 
and a fully realized structure, even though its mater- 
ial is not the most original. 'The Lonely Cuckoo" has 
a real mood of melancholy that is achieved not simply 
by the use of the cuckoo call so common in children's 
pieces, but by a skillful intermingling of the tonalities 
of F-major and D-minor. That is achieving quite abit 
in a piece that is so simple. "Pigtails Polka" is a bit 
coy and cute, but it is solidly built, and shouldlead the 
student into no bad musical habits. 


Of approximately the same difficulty as the prece- 
ding three pieces, are two sets of short compositions: 
"Cowboy Songs" compiled, arranged and annotated by 
Arthur Hollander, and "Diez Piezas Simples" by the 
Argentinian, Juan Orrego Salas. Of the two, the Salas 
pieces are the better. They consist of four short com- 
positions in a sort of French-Spanish style, which 

(Continued on page 2g ) 
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THE DEARTH OF EASY ROMANTIC PIECES 


In the Preface to a new Chopin anthology sent off 
the other day I had occasion to ask the question: Why 
did Chopin and his front-rank contemporaries leave so 
little that the elementary student can play? Why, among 
all the masters in the four main eras of keyboard mu- 
sic, were the Romantics the least interested in meet- 
ing this challenge ?--that is, the intriguing challenge 
of framing worthwhile musical thoughts within the five- 
finger positions, the uncomplicated rhythmic patterns, 
the moderate tempos, andthe direct harmonic language 
by which all novices must gain entrance into the world 
of music. 


In the Baroque Era, Bach troubled to write the re- 
markably artistic and well-formed little pieces in the 
Notebook for Anna Magdalena Bach. In the Classic Era, 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven left delightful sonatinas, 
German dances, and other easy pieces. And today, in 
our Modern Era, it is a pleasure to see how many 
front-rankers have faced the challenge, and how many 
have met it with great skill. There are Bartok, of 
course, and Prokofieff, and Villa Lobos, and Shosta- 
kovitch, and the host of Americans in Carl Fischer's 
Masters of Our Day Series, togive but a few examples. 
Nor would these be isolated examples if we were to 
look further. From the early Elizabethans on we would 
find names like Byrd, Handel, Leopold Mozart, Tiirk, 
Clementi, Kuhlau, and--skipping the Romantics again 
--Kabalevsky, Lieberman, Bloch, Tansman, Walton, 
and so on, to confirm that in all but the Romantic Era 
the dedication to the novice is the rule rather than the 
exception. 

But in the Romantic Era something like Schumann's 
Album for the Young is rather the exception than the 
rule. Even in this collection there are surprisingly 
few pieces at the elementary level that is meant here. 
And when we come to Schumann's lovely Scenes from 
Childhood or his Three Sonatas for the Young, one has 
to acknowledge that this deceptively hard music con- 
tains pieces of and for, but much less by, the young. 
Furthermore, it has, like Alice in Wonderland or 














Milne's "Winnie-the-—Pooh" stories, many musical 
subtleties better appreciated by the "adults" inthe 
field. 





How about Chopin's easiest Preludes? The extent 
to which Nos. 7 in A and 20 in C minor are taught and 
worn threadbare is proof enough of how exceptional 
they are among Chopin's works and how greatly more 
of the same would be welcomed. But again, even these 
"easy" pieces cannot be considered as meeting the 
challengé we have inmind. Their tempos, note-reading, 
and rhythms are "elementary" enough. But quite apart 
from any question of artistic sophistication, the mere 
fact of their hand stretches suggests, at least, that 
Chopin was not writing for the young pianist. Much the 
same would have to be said about Mendelssohn's Pieces 
for Children, Op. 72 or his easiest Songs Without Words, 
or the easiest pieces by Grieg and MacDowell. As for 
composers like Liszt, Fauré,or Brahms, they simply 
have to be left out of this discussion. 





Two main reasons might be offered for this seeming 
lack of interest in the novice's problems by the chief 
Romantics. One is the fact that the Romantic Era was 
the most anti-academic of all eras. Composers, being 
performers, too, could not deny the need forintensive, 
formal training, of course. But when they faced it at 
all they did so by writing genuine concert studies for 
advanced pianists. Chopin and Schumann did not hide 
their contempt for a Clementi ora Czerny. As late 
as Debussy fun is poked at such "exercise writers" in 
"Doctor Gradus ad Parnassum." (His Children's Cor- 
ner is another set best appreciated by the "adults. ") 
Toward beginners there was often that attitude that 
still prevails in sentimentalized movies about Roman- 
tic composers. The beginner was an unfortunate who 
had long, dark years of painful "sweat-and-tears" 
practice ahead. At the end of this solemn ordeal, but 
only if he was among the chosen few and could prove 
himself, he might hope to emerge on a lofty pinnacle 
where he too could live in the clouds and look proudly 
down upon a new generation of lowly aspirants! 





The other main reason may be inthe nature of Ro- 
mantic music itself. I am thinking of such traits as 
chromaticism and other explorations intonew harmonic 
colors; idiomatic treatments of the keyboard, includ- 
ing new heights of virtuosity; richer texture, with more 
elaborate accompaniments; wider ranges of sound, 
pedalling, and pitch as the pianoforte itself was per- 
fected; and a basic resistance to any formal enchain- 


ments. At least in part these traits are harder to ex- 
(Continuea on Page 29 ) 
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Young People’s Sonatine LOUIS CALABRO 
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DIRECTORY OF PUBLISHERS 


WHOSE MUSIC IS LISTED ON PAGES 3 AND 4 


Associated Music Publishers, Inc. 1 West 47th St., New York, N.Y. 


Boosey & Hawkes, Inc. P. O. Box 418, Lynbrook, N. Y. 
Boston Music Co. 116 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 
Chappell & Co., Inc. RKO Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New York 20 
Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc. 1712 Sansom St. , Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Carl Fischer, Inc. 56 Cooper Square, New York 3, N.Y. 
J. Fischer & Bro. Glen Rock, N.J. 

Mercury Music Co. 47 W. 63rd St., New York 23, N.Y. 
Mills Music Co. 1619 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
Oxford University Press 114 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y 
Peer International Music Co. 1619 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Theodore Presser Co. Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

R. D. Row Music Co. 353 Newbury St., Boston 15, Mass. 
G. Schirmer, Inc. 3 E. 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 
Clayton F. Summy Co. 235 So. Wabash Ave. , Chicago, IIl. 
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THEODORE CHANLER A CHILD IN THE HOUSE 


AMERICAN PIANO MUSIC edited by JOHN KIRKPATRICK 
II. Mooning 
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Elizabeth Heller 


THE WINDOW WASHER 
Century Music Publishers 
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‘Miss Heller's first grade piano composition "The 
Window Washer" is simple and direct with words of 
interest to the small child. 

A student at Rutgers University College, she has 
already developed very definite ideas about the kind of 
music we should give our young people. ''Early pieces 
make a child like or dislike music for the rest of his 
life. Teachers do try to balance the necessary routine 
of learning the staff, with music the child will enjoy, 
but at the same time they must have material which 
will develop appreciation, imagination and feeling for 
mood. 

"The young child, I think, is quite aware of stale 
subject matter, trite word phrases, and false rhymes. 
Music appeals to himif it expresses his experience in 
a fresh, new way or provides meat for his imagination. 
The writer needs to see the world through achild's eye 
with a child's delight in what he sees; he cannot look 
back to his own childhood for the world has changed 
since then. 

"The writer should avoid taking advantage of thc 
child by poetically slipping in such phrases as ‘drink 
your milk,' 'get up, get up,' and 'early to school.' A 
child hears these phrases all day long. Music should 
be an enjoyable experience; it should not be used as a 
tool for further lecturing him. Teach him safety in 
crossing streets, teach him manners and promptness, 
but teach it elsewhere. 

"Because we have a captive consumer, we tend to 
neglect the essentials of good writing. We are dull, we 
are trite, we are stale, we preach, we scold. Were 
our audience a free one, it would have quietly crept 
away long ago. If teachers will insist on the best ma- 
terial, if writers will do a careful job, they can elimi- 
nate the feeling that elementary music doesn't matter 
since the child grows out of it so quickly, and since 
his parents require him tocome for lessons whether he 
likes it or not. 
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Vincent Persichetti 
SERENADE NO. 8 
Published by Elkan-Vogel 





In the above picture are, left to right, Friskie 
Quincy Adam, Vincent Persichetti, son Garth, and 
Bourbon after a summer lunch at home. 


Mr. Persichetti is noStranger to Newsletter read- 
ers! First, his "Little Piano Book" and then last 
year, his 'Parades" have won special recognition as 
teaching pieces. This year we put on the list a com- 
position for four hands, "Serenade No. 8''. It is clearly 
twentieth century music posessing much grace and 
charm. 


This Serenade is one of several for various com- 
binations of instruments--one for ten winds (op. 1), a 
trio, one for orchestra, and this little one for piano, 
fourhands. It was not composed especially as a "teach- 
ing piece" but is a real part of the literature, which 
includes simple pieces, useful incidentally for chil- 
dren and adults. 


All the four small movements of the Serenade are 
based on the music of the first movement. Itis in 
dimunition in the second, varied in the thirdand fourth 
and reappears just at the end of the fourth. It is best 
played as one piece in four parts. "Serenade No. 8" 
was first performed by Lauren, Mr. Persichetti's 
daughter, in a recital at the Philadelphia Conservatory 
of Music. 


Vincent Persichetti is a member of the composi- 
tion faculty of the Juilliard School of Music. He is 
also an editor of Elkan-Vogel Company, music publi- 
shers. 





"Many adults who intensely dislike music today look 
back to the enforced piano lessons of their childhood 
and shudder at the recollection. For them the improve- 
ment of elementary music over the last twenty years 
came too late. But for others, lucky ones, a door is 
opened to enjoyment for a lifetime." 





CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PIANO MUSIC 
Compiled and edited by JOSEPH PROSTAKOFF 
E. H. Morris Co., Publishers 





This album is a fine omnibus of modern styles and 
composers. The contents include pieces ranging from 
the twelve-tone idiom of Milton Babbitt, to the neo- 
romantic civilities of Miriam Gideon. It exposes the 
student to many different contemporary music styles. 


Me. Prostakoff, the editor of the collection, is to 
be commended for his understanding of the need and 
for his patiencein bringing the project to aworthwhile 
publication for our young people. 


Mr. Prostakoff started teaching piano many years 
ago--when he was 12, asamatter of fact--when a 
schoolmate of his suggested he wanted to study with 
him. But the friend's mother was not sure he was ca- 
pable of doing a good job, especially since the matter 
entailed a fee of fifty cents. Mr. Prostakoff solved 
the problem by offering to teach the friend free fora 
At the end of this trial period, the mother pro- 
fessed herself to be still quite uncertain. Mr. Pros - 
takoff stalked out of the house in a high dudgeon. His 
friend caught him when he was half way down the block 
and said "It's all right'"’ and Mr. Prostakoff has been 
a professional ever since. 


year. 


As a young man of 20, and by that time a veteran 
teacher, he was struck by the dirthof twentieth century 
music in the earlier grades. He says "I remember 
what a breath of fresh air Ifelt when I cameacross the 
little pieces by Béla Bartok which I discovered around 
1930 and which I have found to be so effective in all 
the years thereafter. Certainly the situation has im- 
proved a great deal since then but, by and large, there 
are still great gaps to be filled in to make it possible 
for students, from their very first steps and through 
all stages of advancement, to have an opportunity to 
learn and enjoy not only the music of the past but of 
the present as well. 

"Certainly, the study of ninety percent of the teach- 
ing pieces that fill the shelves of music stores--the 
‘educational pieces' written by well-meaning people 
without musical individuality as composers--will not 
develop good musical taste nor a sense of adventure- 
someness on the partof the student. All too often these 
pieces follow repetitious, trite formulas of harmony, 
melody or form. These formulas at no point represent 
the musical style of composers of stature. Rather, 
they tend to corrupt the student's musical taste before 
it has a chance to develop along sound lines." 


Mr. Prostakoff felt that a cross section of what is 


being done by composers in America, showing the ex- 


treme diversity of paths followed by them, would be 
instructive. He felt this could be done best by having 
the music published in one volume rather than each 
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Elizabeth Gest 


SNOW BIRD 
Published by J. Fischer & Bro. 





Elizabeth Gest, pianist, composer, teacher, lec- 
turer, is alsowell known to piano teachers everywhere 
because of her widely-used material for piano students, 
including beginners' books and piano pieces including 
Frere Jacque's Concert. 

Miss Gest is editor of the junior department of 
Etude, the Music Magazine, and former editor of the 
Question and Answer page of Music Teacher's Quar- 
terly. She has presented, with Mary Miller Mount, 
many recitals of two-piano music including a year on 
the Columbia Broadcasting System coast-to-coast net- 
work. 

Elizabeth Gest studied at Peabody Conservatory of 


Music, Baltimore, the Institute of Musical Art, New 
York, and with Mlle. Nadia Boulanger in Paris. 





piece separately. This would make it possible for the 
student to 'window shop, ''so to speak. It seemed jus- 
tifiable to include not only native American composers 
but also Americans by adoption, since by their influ- 
ence through composition and teaching they had become 
a part of the American scene. 

It wasno simple matter toassemble all these com- 
positions within one volume. There were many prob- 
lems, both with composers and with printers and proof- 
reading, but through long hours of patience and perse- 
verence the present album was published by Edwin H. 
Morris Company last year. 

Mr. Prostakoff studied pianowith Miss Abby White- 
side and composition with Mark Brunswick and Karol 
Rathaus. He, together with some other students of the 
late Abby Whiteside, is working on a supplement to 
Miss Whiteside's book "Indispensables of Piano Play- 
ing" which will cover the changes in herteaching which 
took place in the time between publication of the book 
and her demise. 

Mr. Prostakoff also edited the album "First Reader" 
published by the same company in 1955. 





MARTHA BECK 


IRISH FANCY 
Published by J. Fischer & Bro 





The subject of Irish folklore has long been an in- 
triguing one to me. For many years we had the privi- 
lege of having in our home my husband's father, a 
person of poetic gifts and a rare sense of Irish humor. 
He divided his time between cultivating his prize vege- 
table and flower gardens and the writing of poems the 
last of which were written and published in his ninety- 
seventh year and the first in his eighteenth year. His 
poems were pervaded with a quiet tenderness and won- 
der concerning the fleeting nature of life and a remem- 
brance of other days and old faces. 

I am sure that my composition, "Irish Fancy," 
stemmed from the influence of his sensitive and musi- 
cal poetry. In the music I tried to incorporate the 
wistful, poetic and often vigorous feelings that seem to 
belong to the Irish temperament. 

In discussing the music that we should teach our 
young people, I should like to refer to my article en- 
titled "Thoughts on the Presentation of Contemporary 
Music to Young Children" published in the April-June 
1954 issue of Fischer Edition News. In that article 
the requisites for teaching contemporary music were 
first considered. "...Perhaps the most important 
requirement is an active imagination. Aaron Copland 
in his book entitled 'Music and Imagination' says, 'The 
more I live the life of music, the more I am convinced 
that it isthe freely imaginative mind that is at the core 
of all vital music making and music listening... .' 

"The second requirement is enough of a desire to 
understand and appreciate contemporary music to 
make the necessary effort to achieve that goal. This 
includes the realization that the conquering of a new 
language is often discouraging and may appear for some 
time to be completely lacking in accomplishment. ... 
There must be frequent exposure to contemporary 
music--the most direct route being through the hear- 
ing of orchestral music starting with work written in 
the early part of this century and progressing to the 
composers of our day. 


"When the teacher feels that he has arrived at a 
sympathetic attitude, the time has then come for him to 
present contemporary works to young students. Many 
teachers are of the opinion that young children are 
averse to the sounds of dissonances. This is far from 
true. This brings to mind the case of the very shy nine 
year old daughter of a college professor. For several 
years, she has entertained the small fry of the neigh- 
borhood with improvised 'piano stories.' When at the 
piano she loses her diffidence completely and taking on 
a ghoulish, Louis Armstrong expression presents with 
great abandon the wild escapades of cannibals, men 
from Mars and other creatures of the imagination. 
The music which takes in the whole keyboard is de- 
lightful with a free mixture and fine balance of conso- 
nance and dissonance. The audience accepts it all 
with wonder and absorption and after she has finished 
her piano story, some of the children go to the piano 
and try to pick out by ear parts of the music." 


In relating some of the highlights of my own car- 
eer, I should like to mention as my greatest inspira- 
tion my mother who encouraged me in composition 
when I was eight years of age and with whom I studied 
until I was sixteen. Miss Frances Frothingham whose 
teaching pieces have been most influential in the field 
of educational music was my next teacher. It was she 
who interested me first in writing for young students, 
and my first published works appeared when I was nine- 
teen years of age. 


Later study included composition with George W. 
Andrews and piano with Mrs. William Mason Bennett 
at Oberlin Conservatory of Music where I received the 
Bachelor of Music degree. Then followed the study of 
composition with Adolf Weidig and piano with Silvio 
Scionti at the American Conservatory of Music where 
I received the Master of Music degree. While there I 
was a member of the theory and composition faculty. 


During those years there were a number of schol- 
arships andprizes including the conservatory scholar- 
ship in composition, a Juilliard scholarship for two 
years, used in study with Adolf Weidig, the Adolf Wei- 
dig gold medal, the Maxine Schreiver memorial prize 
fora piano composition, the Grand Prize in the national 
Mu Phi Epsilon competition for a quintet for piano and 
strings and other prizes for piano and vocal works. 
Later I studied the subject of fugue with Hugo Leich- 
tentritt in Berlin, Germany. Through the years there 
have been performances of my compositions in this 
country and in Europe. 


During recent years, my home has been in Troy, 
New York where my husbandis a member of the faculty 
of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. Our 19 yearold 
son, a college junior and a science major with strong 
interests in astronomy and music, has had works of 
his own composition performed while in college. 
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JUDITH DVORKIN 


FOLLOW THE LEADER 
Published by Elkan-Vogel 


Although Judith Dvorkin's main composing interest 
lies in the field of "theater music,"" most specifically 
in opera, she began composing teaching materials at 
the request of various piano teacher friends whc were 
tired of using the standards. 

"Follow the Leader" was written for a pupil with 
rather lazy practising habits who, after being berated 
for taking too long to learn new pieces, gleefully an- 
nounced to his teacher: "I could do it much faster if 
both hands played the same thing, 'cause then I'd only 
have to learn one line!" 


Miss Dvorkin studied piano privately with Gladys 
Mayo. She also studied with Frank Sheridan while ma- 
joring in piano at Barnard College where she received 
her B. A. She received her M. A. at Columbia Univer- 
sity, majoring in composition while working under Otto 
Luening and Elliott Carter. She also studied with Roger 
Sessions at the University of California. 


EVERETT STEVENS 


TUNES IN FOLK STYLE 
Published by Ditson 





For the third time, Everett Stevens appears on 
our ''Best of the Year" list, this time with his "Tunes 
in Folk Style." The two earlier titles are "Song of the 
hills" and "Shenandoah Valley tune" both published by 
Presser. 

Mr. Stevens' name is well known to all piano tea- 
chers because of his many piano compositions for 
young people. The reader is referred to Number 11 of 
the Newsletter for a full account of Mr. Stevens' ac - 
complishments. He teaches privately in Washington, 
D.C., where he is also on the faculty of the Sidwell 
Friend's School. 





ROBERT STARER 


BUGLE, DRUM AND FIFE 
Published by Theodore Presser 
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When writing 'Bugle, Drum and Fife" Mr. Starer 
had in mind the slightly "wrong" sound bugles and wind 
instruments make when played in the open air by mar- 
ching people. With this piece, as with its companion, 
"The Telegraph" (Presser), he had a boy in mind who 
had often complained about the "girlish" sentiments 
expressed by much music he was asked to play. 


Mr. Starer was born in Vienna in 1924 where he 
studied at the State Academy of Music. In 1938 he im- 
migrated to Palestine and continued his studies at the 
Conservatoire in Jerusalem. During World War II he 
served with the Royal Air Force and later toured the 
middle East and Southern Europe as pianist 
accompanist. In 1947 he came to the United States on 
a post-graduate scholarship of the Juilliard School and 
became a member of its faculty after graduation in 
1949. At present he divides his time between compo- 
sing, concertizing, lecturing and teaching. 

Among Mr. Starer's works are"Prelude and Rondo 
Giocoso" (performed by the New York Philharmonic 
under Mitropoulos), two symphonies (the second per- 
formed by Erich Leinsdorf both here and in Europe), 
a Concerto for Piano and Band (performed by David 
Bar-Illan with Thor Johnson conducting), 'Concerto 
a Tre" (performed by Thomas Scherman with the Lit- 
tle Orchestra), 'The Intruder," a one-act opera, re- 
cently given at the Cherry Lane Theater in New York, 
chamber music, choral works, songs and piano pieces. 








Scott Watson 


WHIRLING DANCERS 
Published by R. D. Row Co. 


Scott Watson, whose "Highland Meadow" was among 
our selections last year, is again on our Best of the 
Year list with a piece of a completely different type. 
"Whirling Dancers" is a waltz in ballet style, in which 
a pirouette figure is played by first one hand and then 
the other, giving the effect of twodancers. The device 
of using one hand at a time, for the most part, makes 
this piece much easier than it sounds’ The piece and 
its titlewere suggested by acover on the 'New Yorker" 
magazine showing a twirling ballerina reflected ina 
large mirror. 

As a composer, Scott Watson has a number of ad- 
vanced works to his credit, which have been performed 
successfully, although some of them are not yet pub- 
lished. These include his "Appalachian Choral- 
Preludes for orchestra; ''Square Reel" for four pianos; 
"Trio Sonata" in E for piano; "Sonatina", and "Reel! 
forpiano. He did not enter the field of music for teach- 
ing until very recently, but since his "Highland Mea - 
dow," ''Three Variations on 'A Frog He Would A'Wooing 
Go','' and others appeared in 1955, he has been very 
active inthe educational department, and a largenum- 
ber of his publications have appeared on the recom- 
mended lists of the Piano Quarterly Newsletter. 

In addition to private teaching in New York, Mr. 
Scott is a faculty member of the Diller-Quaile School, 

where he conducts classes in the Normal School, as 
well as private lessons in piano. His teaching covers 
the same wide range as his composing, from the first 
lessons of beginners to advanced repertoire. 

He holds a degree and an Artists Diploma in Piano 
from the Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, where he 
also taught for two seasons. His debut recital at Town 
Hall in 1948 brought special praise from the New York 
Times and the Herald-Tribune. 

In composing, Scott Watson takes his pieces for 
students very seriously, giving them as much careful 
study as is usually given to a larger work. "Whether 
a canvas is large or small," he says, "the artist must 
exert the same care in balancing the structure of his 
design and in refining the details." 


As a teacher, he believes that most students are 
musical and have enough aptitude to play beautifully. 
The teacher's role is tohelp the students develop their 
native assets in the most artistic way possible. "Stu - 
dents should be given plenty of work todo," he believes, 
"they are happier when they are busy, because they 
can feel themselves progressing. A large and varied 
assignment makes practicing interesting and develops 
the student's reading. When a student reads easily the 
teacher can devote the lesson to the fine details of 
phrasing and color that make for beautiful playing." 
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Halsey Stevens 


LYRIC PIECE 
Published by Theodore Presser 





Mr. Stevens is professor of music and chairman 
of the department of composition of the University of 
Southern California. He has taken a keen interest in 
participating in the movement to bring contemporary 
piano music into the lives of very young people. His 
"Lyric Piece" is an excellent example of what can be 
done in a modern idiom for a pianist with moderate 
skill. He writes: "it was not a part of the original con- 
ception to base the piece upon a chord of the 13th: 
this happened in the working out process, apparently 
as a result of an attempt to soften the impact of the 
dissonance by the use of structures in thirds." 

Halsey Stevens has thought seriously about the 
kind of music we shouldteach childrenand states ''they 
should have from the beginning the best music of all 
periods, never the hack work that gluts the market. 
Ionce heard a prominent piano teacher advising a group 
of composers that since 'children like to play highnotes 
and low notes,' any music written for teaching purposes 
should have plenty of high and low notes, no matter 
what else it has. This is like saying that, since chil- 
dren like sweets, every meal should be made upmainly 
of candy. Obviously it is possible to write music in 
which high and low notes appear as a part of a logical 
musical design, not merely sprinkled in, like raisins 
in a rice pudding. From my point of view, unless the 
purpose of a teaching piece is, first of all, to enable 
the student to make music, not gymnastics, it isa 
failure." 

Among Mr. Stevens' compositions are his Symphony 
No. 1, Triskelion, A Green Mountain Overture, and 
other orchestral music as well as much chamber, 
choral and piano music, songs, etc., which have been 
performed throughout the United States, Europe, Mex- 
ico, and South America. 


Our readers are well acquainted withhis ''The Life 
and Music of Béla Barték,"" published by Oxford Uni - 
versity Press in 1953. 





Nikolai Lopatnikoff 


DANCE PIECE FOR PIANO 
Published by Theodore Presser 





Walter A.Finlayson 


LITTLE MARCH 
Published by Boosey & Hawkes 





The above picture of Mr. Lopatnikoff and his wife, 
Sara Henderson Hay, the poet, was taken at the Mac- 
Dowell Colony in Peterborough, N. H. , where he wrote 
"Dance Piece for Piano" in 1955. 


This piece was written on commission of Presser 
for their Contemporary Piano Series. Mr. Lopatni- 
koff's principle objective was to give the young piano 
student an opportunity "to acquaint himself with some of 
the devices of contemporary music, trying to stimulate 
his interest in it, and giving him a chance to escape 
the isolation from contemporary music in general." 


Mr. Lopatnikoff was born in Russia where he 
started his music studies at the Conservatory of Pe- 
trograd. He later continued his studies in Finland and 
Germany where his family had moved after the Russian 
Revolution of 1917. Itis interesting to note that Mr. 
Lopatnikoff graduated as a Civil Engineer from the 
Technological College at Karlsruhe at a time when per- 
formances of his first orchestra and chamber music 
compositions were taking place at modern music fes- 
tivals in central Europe. He lived in Germany, then 
in London, where he concertized. Coming to New York 
in 1939, he became an American citizen five years 
later. Nikolai Lopatnikoff is now Professor of Music 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology in Pittsburgh. 


Although some of his compositions had been played 
in this country prior to his arrival here, since then 
a large number of orchestra and chamber music com- 
positions, as well as an opera, have been performed 
by the Boston Symphony under Koussevitzky, the New 
York Philharmonic under Erich Kleiber, the Detroit 
Orchestra under Gabrilowitsch, and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Stokowski. 


Mr. Lopatnikoff has been the recipient of two Gug- 
genheim Fellowships, a National Institute of Arts and 
Letters Grant, anda Cleveland Orchestra 25th Anni- 
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" 'Little March' was written in the summerof 1955. 
While vacationing at Harwood Junction, N.Y., I tripped 
on some badly played eighth notes that had been left 
carelessly on the road, and I fell into an open manhole. 
I immediately sang the opening motif of Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony to attract attention to my situation. 
While waiting to be rescued, the theme of the march 
came tome and Iwrote it down at once (I just happened 
to have some manuscript paper and pen with me). I 
was working on the codetta whena crew of maintenance 
men arrived, but I begged them to letme finish the co- 
detta before they removed me. Being very understand- 
ing men (each having played the piano in his youth), 
they allowed me to finish 'Little March' before they 
lifted me out of the hole and up to the street again." 

Thus--the advent of "Little March"! 


Mr. Finlayson is teaching instrumental and vocal 
work at John Jay High School, Katonah, at the moment. 
He has done some arranging for Cab Calloway's dance 
band, too. He studied composition at Juilliard and 
Columbia, received a bachelor's degree from Ithaca 
College and a master's at Teachers College. 

"I believe that only the best music should be used 
in teaching our young people. Music like 'Little March' 
and other compositions of equal or lesser merit should 
be used but sparingly. There is far too much inane, 
stupid music written for young pianists. There is good 
music to be foundon an easy technical level--music by 
real composers who have something to say. Bach, 
Bartok, Mozart, Mozart's father, andmany others have 
written music for young pianists. Actually, only the 
music of composers of this stature should be given to 
our pupils." 





versary First Prize. He was commissioned by the 
Koussevitzky Music Foundation to write a Concertino 
for Orchestra. His publishers are Associated, and 
Leeds. 





Piano Recordings 


December 1956, January, February, 


1957 


Record reviews may be found in Saturday Review of Literature 
and many music magazines. Reviews are indexed in the Music 


ALBENIZ 


Spanish Rhapsody 
Blumenthal (piano), Filarmonica Triestina (Toffolo 
% St. Saens: Wedding Cake; Villa-Lobos 
Bachianas =3 12” Vox 10070 


J.S. BACH 


Concerto No. 1 in D Minor for Harpsichord 
S. Richter (piano), Nat’! Phil. Orch. (Sanderling) 
* Brandenburg <5 12” Coloss. 250 
Reinhardt, — Pro Arte Chamber Orch. (Redel) 


*% Conc. #4, 12” Ducretet DIL: 93097 
K. Richter Ansbach — Fest. _ oo 
* Conc. inC M ond. LL-1445 


Ellsasser (organ), caches Phiharmonia “Orch: 
(Walther) * Conc. #3 ’ MGM 3365 
S. Richter (piano), USSR State Orch. (Secdetling) 
* Prokofieff: Violin Conc. #2 12” Monitor 2002 
Concerto No. 2 in C Major for 2 Harpsichords 
Richter, Miller, Ansbach Bach 7, Orch. (Richter) 
% Conc. in D Minor ’ Lond. LL-1445 
Concerto No. 3 in D Major for siiniitniet 
Ellsasser (organ), Loge asateetaies Orch. 
(Walther) # Conc. 2” MGM 3365 
Concerto No.4 inA aa for ae 
ey 4 Munich Pro Arte Chamber Orch. (Redel) 
* Conc. #1, 5 12” Ducretet DIL: 93097 
Concerto No. 5 i in 'F Minor for ees 
Reinhardt, Munich Pro Arte Chamber Orc 
(Redel) * Conc. #1. 4 12” dhe on DTL-93097 


Concertos (6) (after Vivaldi) 

Marlowe (harpsichord) 
Fantasias 

Jambor (piano) * Toccatas 
Toccatas 

a (piano) ¥ Fantasias 


BARTOK 


Concerto No. 2 for Piano 
Farnadi, Vienna State Opera Orch. (Scherchen) 
% Conc. +3 42” West. XWN-18277 
Concerto No. 3 for Piano 
Farnadi, Vienna State Opera Orch. (Scherchen) 
* Conc. +? 12” West. XWN-18277 


BEETHOVEN 


Concerto No. 2 in B Flat Major for Piano, Op. 19 
Badura-Skoda, Vienna State Opera Orch. (Scherchen) 
% Coriolan; Consecration 12” West. XWN-18340 
Concerto No. 5 in E Flat Major for Piano, Op. 73 
[‘‘Emperor’’} 
Oborin, USSR State Radio Orch. (Gauk) 
12” Grand Award 346 


Concerto No. 4 in G Major for Piano, Op. 58 
Badura-Skoda, Vienna State Opera Orch. (Scherchen) 
12” West. XWN-18342 
Sonata No. 8 in C Minor for Piano, Op. 13 
ee 
Kempff * Son. 23 12” Decca 9864 
Sonata No. 14 in Fig ne Minor for Piano, Op. 27, 
No. 2 peg gg 
Kempff * Son. 12” Decca 9864 
Sonata No. a inc Major for Piano, Op. 53 
n”] 


[‘Waldstei 

Kraus * Son. #30 12” Ducretet DTL-93108 
Sonata No. 23 in F Minor for Piano, Op. 57 
[‘‘Appassicnata’’] 

K a Decca 9864 


empff * Son. #8, 14 

Sonata No. 30 in E Major for Piano, Op. 1 

Kraus * Son. 12” Ducretet oo 93108 

Wihrer * Son. #31, 32 12” Vox 9900 
Sonata No. bs in A Flat Major for Piano, Op. 110 

Wihrer # Son. #30, 32 12” Vox 9900 
Sonata No. 32 in C Minor for Piano, Op. 111 

Wihrer * Son. #30, 31 12” Vox 9900 


12” Cap. P-8361 
2-12” Cap. PBR-8354 
2-12” Cap. PBR-8354 


BEN-HAYIM 


Sonata for Piano 
Pressier # Richter: Son. 12” MGM 3244 


BRAHMS 


Concerto No. 1 in D Minor for Piano, Op. 15 
Firkusny, Pitts. Symph. Orch. (Steinberg) 
12” Cap. P-8356 
Concerto No. 2 in B Flat Major for Piano, Op. 83 
Uninsky, Hague Phil. Orch. (van Otterloo) 
12” Epic LC-3303 


Library Association's Notes. 


CHERUBINI 


Sonatas (6) for Piano 
Franceschi 12” West. XWN-18276 


CHOPIN 


Andante Spianato & Grande Polonaise, Op. 22 
Rubinstein (piano) # Polonaise =7; Mazurkas 
12” Vict. LM-2049 
Ballades Nos. 1-4 (complete) 
Doyen (piano) 12” West. XWN-18037 
Ballade No. 3 in A Flat Major, Op. 47 
Entremont (piano) * Misc. 12” Epic LC-3316 
Concerto No. 1 in E Minor for Piano, Op. 11 
Badura-Skoda, Vienna State Opera Orch. (Rodzinski) 
* Conc. + 12” West. XWN-18288 
Concerto No. 2 in F Minor for Piano, Op. 22 
Badura-Skoda, Vienna State Opera Orch. (Rodzinski) 
* Conc. 12” West. XWN-18288 
Etudes, Op. 10 (complete) 
Slenczynska (piano) * Impromptus =1, 
12" Decca 9890 
Etudes, Op. 25 (complete) 
Slenczynska (piano) * Impromptu No. 3; Fantasie 
Impromptu 12” Decca 9891 
Fantasie Impromptu 
Slenczynska (piano) * Impromptu No. 3; Etudes 
Op. 25 12” Decca 9891 
impromptus 
Slenczynska (piano) Nos. 1, 2 # Etudes, Op. 10 
12” Decca 9890 
Slenczynska (piano) No. 3; Fantasie Impromptu; 
Etudes, Op. 25 1 Decca 9891 
Mazurkas 
Rubinstein (piano) #* Andante; Polonaise +7 
12” Vict. LM-2049 
Polonaise No. 7 in A Flat Major, Op. 61 [‘‘Fantasie’’} 
Rubinstein (piano) # Mazurkas; Andante 


12” Vict. LM-2049 
Les —— 
N.°Y. Phil. Symph. Orch. (Kurtz) ae = Gaité 


Entre 6634 
Scherzo No. 1 in B Minor, Op. 20 
Entremont (piano) *¥ Misc. 12” Epic LC-3316 


COWELL 


Piano Music 
Cowell * Prel.; Hovhaness: Duet; Pinkham: Conc.; 
Cantilena 12” Composers 109 


DEBUSSY 


Preludes (Book 1) 
Novaes (piano) 12” Vox 10180 


FALLA 


Nights in the Gardens of Spain 
del Pueyo (piano), Lamoureux Orch. (Martinon) 
* Amor Brujo 12” Epic LC-3305 


FINE 


Music for Piano (excerpts) 
Fine * Mutability; Brant: Angels 


12” Composers 106 
FOSS 


Concerto No. 2 for Piano 
Foss, Los Angeles Fest. Orch. (Waxman) # Waxman 
Sinfonietta 12” Decca 9889 


GRANADOS 


Spanish Dances 
Soriano (piano) 


HAY DN 


Sonata No. 6 in G Major for Piano 

Reisenberg * Son. #37, 50 12” West. XWN-18357 
Sonata No. 37 in D Major for Piano 

Reisenberg * Son. #6, 50 12” West. XWN-18357 
Sonata No. 50 in C Major for Piano 

Reisenberg * Son. +6, 37 12” West. XWN-18357 


HINDEMITH 


Sonata No. 1 for Piano 
Badura-Skoda * Son. #3 

Sonata No. 3 for Piano 
Badura-Skoda * Son. #1 


12” Ducretet DTL-93101 


12” West. XWN-18200 
12” West. XWN-18200 
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KABALEVSKY 


Concerto No. 3 for Piano 
Gilels, Nat'l Phil. Orch. (Kabalevsky) 
% Rachmaninoff: Conc. #2 12” Coloss. 10223 
Gilels, USSR State Radio Orch. (Kabalevsky) 
% Khachaturian: Conc. 12” West. XWN-18356 


KHACHATURIAN 


Concerto in D Flat Major for Piano 
Oborin, USSR State Radio Orch. (Khachaturian) 
* Kabalevsky: Conc. #3 12” West. XWN-18356 


LISZT 


Concerto No. 1 in E Flat Major for Piano 
Rubinstein, RCA Victor Symph. Orch. (Wallenstein) 
% Rachmaninoff: Conc. 2 12” Vict. LM-2068 
Farnadi, Vienna State Opera Orch. (Scherchen) 
Conc. +2 12” West. XWN-18272 
Concerto No. 2 in A Major for Piano 
Farnadi, Vienna State Opera Orch. (Scherchen 
* Conc. #1 12” West. XWN-18272 
Consolations (6) 
Farnadi (pianc) * Hungarian Rhaps.; Rhapsodie 
12” West. XWN-18338 





Hungarian Rh ies (15 p ) 
Farnadi (piano), Vol. 1 12” West. XWN-18336 
Farnadi (piano), Vol. 2 12” West. XWN-18337 
Farnadi (piano), Vol. 3 #* Consolations; Rhapsodie 

12” West. XWN-1R23R 

Rhapsodie ———* 

Farnadi (piano) # Consolations; Hungarian Rhaps 
12” West. XWN-18338 


MacDOWELL 


Concerto No. 1 in A Minor for Piano, Op. 15 
Rivkin, Vienna State Opera Orch. (Dixon) * Conc. 
#2 32” West. XWN-18367 
Concerto No. 2 in D Minor for Piano, Op. 23 
Rivkin, Vienna State Opera Orch. (Dixon) # Conc 
#1 12” West. XWN-18367 


MENDELSSOHN 


Songs Without Words 
Dorfmann (piano) 


MOZART 


Allegro in C Major, K. 545 
Maier (piano) * Mozart 10” Banner 1002 
—— No. 10 in E Fiat Major for 2 Pianos, K. 365 
. & G. Casadesus, Columbia Symph. Pan (Szell) 
“# Conc. #12 12” Col. ML-5151 
Concerto No. 12 in A Major for Piano, K. 414 
Casadesus, Columbia Symph. Orch. (Szell) # Conc. 
0 12” Col. ML-5151 


Concerto No. 13 in C Major for Piano, K. 415 
Haebler, Vienna Pro Musica Orch. (P. Walter) 
* Conc. #24 12” Vox 10080 


Concerto No. 20 in D Minor for Piano, K. 466 
Badura-Skoda, Vienna State Opera Orch. (Horvat) 
* Conc. #23 12” West. XWN-18225 


3-12” Vict. LM-6128 


Concerto No. 23 in A Major for Piano, K. 488 
Badura-Skoda, Vienna State Opera Orch. (Horvat) 
%* Conc. #20 12” West. XWN-18225 


Concerto No. 24 in C Minor for Piano, K. 491 
Haebler, Vienna Pro Musica Orch. (P. Walter) 

* Conc. #13 12” Vox 10080 
Fantasia in C Minor, K. 396 
Maier (piano) * Mozart 
Fantasia in D Minor, K. 397 
Maier (piano) #* Mozart 

Gigue in G Maior. K. 574 
Maier (piano) #* Mozart 
Minuet in D Major, K. 594 

Maier (piano) # Mozart 10” Banner 1001 
Sonata No. 1 in C Major for —_. K. 279 

Seemann * Son. #2, 3, 12” Decca 9867 
Sonata No. 2 in F Major for Pian, K. 280 

Seemann * Son. +1, 3, 12” Decca 9867 
Sonata No. 3 in B Flat Major _ Piano, K. 281 

Seemann * Son. #1, 2,4 12” Decca 9867 
Sonata No. 4 in E Flat Major for Piano, K. 282 

Seemann * Son. #1, 2, 3 12” Decca 9867 

Landowska * Son. #5, 9, 13 2-12” Vict. LM-6044 

Maier * Mozart 10” Banner 1002 


10” Banner 100: 


10” Banner 1002 
10” Banner 1001 





MOZART 


(Continued ) 


Sonata No. 5 in G Major for ow K. 283 
Landowska * Son. #4, 9 2-12” Vict. LM-6044 
Sonata No. 9 in D Major for oul K. 311 
Landowska * Son. #4. 5, 13 2-12” Vict. LM-6044 
No. 10 in C Major, K. 330 


Maier * Mozart 10” Banner 1001 
Sonata No. 12 in F Major for Piano, K. 332 
Casadesus * Son. #13, 14, 17 12” Col. ML-5149 


Sonata No. 13 in B Flat Major for Piano, K. 333 
Casadesus * Son. #12, 14, 17 12” Col. ML-5149 
Landowska * Son. #4, 5,9 2-12” Vict. LM-6044 

Sonata No. 14 in C Minor for Piano, K. 457 
Casadesus * Son. #12, 13, 17 12” Col. ML-5149 

Sonata No. 17 in D Major for Piano, K. 576 

{‘Trumpet’’} 

Casadesus * Son. #12, 13, 14 12” 

Variations (12) on “Ah, vous dirai-je, Maman"’, 
Maier (piano) * Mozart 10” 


Col. ML-5149 


K. 265 
Banner 1002 


RACHMANINOFF 


Concerto No. 1 in F Sharp Minor for Piano, Op. 1 
Richter, USSR State Radio Orch. (Sanderling 
%* St. Saens: Conc. =5 12” Monitor 2004 
Concerto No. 2 in C Minor for Piano, Op. 18 
Oborin, Nat’! Phil. Orch. (Gauk) # Kabalevsky 
Conc. <3 12” Coloss. 10223 
Oborin, USSR State Radio Orch. (Gauk) 
12” Grand Award 347 


RAVEL 


Piéce en forme de Habanera 
Erlih (violin), Bureau (piano) # Recital 


12” Ducretet DTL-93106 
RICHTER, MARGA 
Sonata for Piano 


Pressler * Ben-Hayim: Son 12” MGM 3244 


RUBINSTEIN 


Concerto No. 4 in D Minor for Piano, Op. 70 
Ginsberg, USSR State Radio Orch. (Shereshevsky 
%* Tchaikovsky: Conc. #1 12” West. XWN-18179 


- 
SAINT-SAENS 
Concerto No. 2 ie G Minor for Piano, Op. 22 
oar. Radiodiffusion Francaise Orch. (Fourestier 
onc +4 12” Cap. P-18036 
ouanee No. 4 in C Minor for Piano, ~ 44 
Darré, Radiodiffusion Francaise Orch. (Fourestier 
* Conc. =2 12” Can. P-18036 
ar te No. 5 in F Major for Piano, Op. 101 
9scow Youth Symph. Orch. (Kondrashin 


Ro pnianinot Conc. =i 12” Monitor 2004 


SCARLATTI, DOMENICO 


Sonatas 
Valenti 


SC HUBERT 


Sonata in C Major for a (1815) 
Wihrer * Son., Op ) ad 


(harpsichord), Vol. 16 12” West YWN.12981 


Vox 9620 


Sonata in A Minor for Pizno, Cp. 42 


Uhrer # Son. 1815 12” Vox 9620 


SCHUMANN 


Carnaval, Op. 9 
Casadesus (piano) * Fantasie 
Fantasie in C Major, Op. 17 
Casadesus (piano) * Carnaval 


12” Col. ML-5146 
12” Col. ML-5146 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Concerto No. 1 in 6 Flat Minor for Piano, Op. 23 
Serebriakov, Leningrad Phil. Orch. (Mravinsky) 
% Rubinstein: Conc. #4 12” West. XWN-18179 


VILLA-LOBOS 


Bachianas Brasiteiras No. s 
Blumenthal (piano), Filarmonica Triestina (Toffolo) 
* St. Saens: Wedding Cake; Albeniz: Span. Rhap. 
12” Vox 10070 





Thoughts on Phrasing in Mozart’s Piano Works 


by Lonny Epstein 


The invitation of The Juilliard Review to contribute an article 
about Mozart has posed some vexing problems: 1) There exists 
already such a vast and comprehensive literature about Mozart, 
covering practically every phase of his life and his work, that adding 
anything new to it seems an almost hopeless task. 2) Since I am 
not a musicologist, it might be wise to steer clear of any subject 
infringing upon this field of research. However, during my long 
years of pre-occupation with Mozart’s piano music, there has 
emerged with ever-increasing clarity one fundamental aspect of its 
interpretation not yet dealt with at great length: the importance 
of phrasing — phrasing in the sense of accentuation as in the spoken 
word and in the sense of “breathing” between structural phrases. 

To stress this point might evoke some mild and indulgent aston- 
ishment: is it not taken for granted that one follows the phrase 
marks of the printed page? Yes, and no. To begin with, Mozart’s 
own phrasing has often been tampered with at the discretion of 
the editor, or has been obscured by placing additional slurs over it, 
indicating the over-all musical phrase in terms of four or eight- 
measure periods (structural phrases) which Mozart never bothered 


to point out, evidently taking this understanding for granted. Only 
comparatively recently has the demand for authentic editions, based 
on the manuscript whenever possible, become universal. But even 
following the correct phrasing conscientiously is not enough to bring 
the music to life unless one develops a sensitive ability to read be- 
tween the lines — to grasp the expression implied in the particular 
phrasing. The elusiveness of the matter (which after all is best 
demonstrated at the piano) might account for the fact that, even 
in commentaries dealing with interpretation, phrasing is hardly 
mentioned or, if it is, without going into details. Two noteworthy 
exceptions are Frederick Dorian’s The History of Music in Perform- 
ance (W. W. Norton and Company, New York 1942) and, perhaps 
more important, though not dealing with Mozart in particular, 
Daniel Gottlieb Tiirk’s Klavierschule, published in 1789, in which 
the author points out at great length and quite dramatically that 
phrasing and accentuation of a melody should be shaped after the 
spoken word — an assertion as true today as it was a hundred 
and seventy years ago! 

To my mind Mozart’s subtlety of phrasing is often revealing 
where a scarcity of dynamic directions leaves one guessing. Take 
for instance this example from the second movement of the Concerto 
in G major, K. 453: 

Example 1 
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In the first measure the E-natural should be stressed, but in the 
repetition of this phrase in the following measure, the emphasis 
is on the F-sharp, thus indicating a difference of accentuation im- - ~ 
plied by the difference in phrasing. Irwin Freundlich 
Phrasing has its bearing also on the question of tempo, neces- 
sarily limiting the speed in order to allow the player to phrase as 


indicated. This applies to the Rondo of the Piano Quartet in G minor, i#"° Faculty, Juilliard School of Music 
will return to the campus of 


For the fifth consecutive Summer 


of the 


K. 476, as well as to the last movement of the A major Concerto, 
K. 488, the tempo indication of which, according to the manuscript 


, hike Benni n College 
in the library of the Conservatoire in Paris is Allegro Assai and not ningto Colleg 


. . e,e = Be j t _ Ve 
Presto as in the printed editions! If taken at break-neck speed it bi Sagcmmasinisin 
is well-nigh impossible to execute clearly the phrasing of the last fora six week period of intensive study 
two measures of the opening solo: with a group of selected students 


July 1 to August 10 
Example 2 


Allegro assai 





ah. he. Be. Sh. Be, 


Inquiries may be addressed to 
Mr. IRWIN FREUNDLICH 
c/o JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
130 Claremont Ave... New York 27, N.Y 




















Also, the fourth measure should not be played as leading into the 
next measure; a slight diminuendo will help to emphasize this detail 
of structural phrasing. In the same category belongs the phrasing of 
the following excerpts from the Concerto in C major, K. 467, first 
movement (Example 3) and the Sonata in C minor, K. 457, second 
movement (Example 4): 
Example 3 i ’ 

Raia — 


~ 






Example 4 ati 


2 seal tit 









cresc, 
+ 


o_o 





cresc. Yi P crese. i 


(Continued on page 25.) 
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BOOKS’ 


GELATT, ROLAND, ed. High fidelity record annual, 


ATKISSON, HAROLD F. Basic counterpoint. 171p. (3p. 
bibl.) (McGraw-Hill ser. in mus.) N. Y., McGraw-Hill 
5.00 

A manual for polyphonic composition with exam- 
ples ranging from 16th century ecclesiastical modes 
to the more complex form of the four-voice fugue 
characteristic of the 18th century. 


BAILY, LESLIE. The Gilbert and Sullivan book; rev. 
ed. 491p. (bibl. footnotes) il. (pt. col.) N. Y. , Coward- 
McCann 12. 50 

Additional information and corrections are incor- 
porated and there is material about the probable 
changes in the operas and increase in public interest 
that may take place in 1961 when the copyright of the 
operas expires. 
BOALCH, DONALD HOWARD. Makers of the harpsi- 
chord and clavichord; 1440 to 1840. 226p. (5p. bibl.) 
il., diagrs. N. Y., Macmillan 12. 50 

Brief biographical data of harpsichord makers from 
1440 to 1840. With detailed information about the his- 
tory and characteristics of over 1000 surviving harp- 
sichords, spinets, clavichords and virginals. 


BRIGGS, GILBERT ARTHUR. Pianos, pianists and 
sonics. 192p. N. Y., 16, Herman & Stephens, 200 E. 
37 St. 2.50 

Deals with piano concerning its history, construc- 
tion, touch, tone and tuning. The physics of sound is 
considered inchapters on room acoustics, recording 
and reproduction and vibration, Also includes inter- 
views with seven professional pianists. 


CORREDOR, JOSE MARIA. Conversations with Cas- 
als; tr. from the French by André Mangeot; introd. by 
Pablo Casals; appreciation by Thomas Mann. 240p. il. 
N. Y. , Dutton 5.00 

Pablo Casals' conversations with a lifelong friend 
who has recorded them here. Tells of his childhood 
and rise to fame and then his decision to remain in 
Prades because of moral convictions stemming from 
loyalty to his country. Explains how the Prades Fes- 
tival originated and expresses many of Casal's opinions 
on music and musicians. 


IRENE DOWNES, ed. Olin Downes on Music. Preface 
by Howard Taubman. 473p.N. Y. , Simon and Schuster 
5.00 


EINSTEIN, ALFRED. Essays on music [introd. by 
Paul Henry Lang. 278p. (bibl. footnotes) N. Y., Nor- 
ton 4.00 

Essays on musical forms, composers and specific 
works. The emphasis is on music before the 19th cen- 
tury. 
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1956. 362p. Phil. , Lippincott 4.50 

Lists the important recordings of "serious music 
and the spoken word" during the current year. The 
reviews are reprints from High Fidelity magazine. 


GEORGIADES, THRASYBULOS. Greek music, verse 
and dance; tr. from the German by Erwin Benedikt’ 
and Marie Louise Martinez. 155p. (Merlin music bks. , 
v. 5) N. Y., Merlin Press flex.lea.cl., 3.00 

Using as an example the Twelfth Pythian Ode of 
Pindar, this analyzes the interrelationship of Greek 
music, verse and dance, focusing on the rhythmic 
elements that bind the three forms of expression to- 
gether. 


HARTSHORN, CHRIS B., ed. The hymnal for the re- 
organized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. 
508p. Independence, Mo., Herald Pub. House 2.75 


HUBER, LOUIS H. Producing opera in the college. 
125p. (3p. bibl. and bibl. footnotes) N. Y., Bur. of 
Pubns., Teachers Coll. 3.75 

A handbook for the college director of opera, dis- 
cussing the various aspects and problems of produc- 
tion. Includes a descriptive list of ten operas suitable 
for college use. 


KELLY, WALT. Songs of the Pogo; il. by the author, 
with Norman Monath at the clavichord. 152p. il. (col.) 
N. Y., Simon & Schuster 3.95 

Words and music for 30 nonsense songs with Pogo- 
ish introductions. 
KORB, ARTHUR. How to write songs that sell; new 
rev. ed., foreword by Irving Caesar. 191p. diagr. 
Boston 16, Plymouth Pub. Co., Little Bldg. 3.50 


KOSARIN, SOL. Juvenile delinquency; a remedy 
through music. 68p. N. Y., Vantage Press 2.00 

Complains that the musician in the United States 
today is underpaid and that serious music is under- 
supported. Proposes community organizations for 
year-round musical activity. 


MACHLIS, JOSEPH. The enjoyment of music; an 
introduction to perceptive listening; shorter ed. 480p. 
(2p. bibl.) il. N. Y., Norton 5.95 

Devotes less space to certain areas, such as the 
pre-Bach era, and treats certain figures more com- 
pactly. 


MEYER, LEONARD B. Emotion and meaning in mu- 
sic. 318p. (20p. bibl. notes) Univ. of Chic. Press 
5. 75 

Explores the communicative possibilities of music, 
and the aesthetic, emotional and intellectual ideas it 





imparts. By an associate professor of music at the 
University of Chicago. 


MOORE, EARL VINCENT and others. Music in Mich- 
igan's state supported institutions of higher learning; 
a report by the Music Study Group, Higher Education 
Study, the Michigan Council of State College Presi- 
dents. 75p. Ann Arbor, J. W. Edwards 1.50 

Past and present operations, needs and proposals 
for the future in the fields of music and music educa- 
tion in Michigan's nine tax supported state colleges. 


PANASSIE, HUGUES and GAUTIER, MADELEINE. 
Guide to jazz; tr. [from the French] by Desmond Flow- 
er; ed. by A. A. Gurwitch; introd. by Louis Armstrong. 
319p. il. Boston, Houghton 4.00 

An alphabetical arrangement of short critical bi- 
ographies of famous jazz musicians, explanations of 
terms and instruments, historical data and background 
material on tunes and reconiings. 


RONGA, LUIGI. The meeting of poetry and music; tr. 
from the Italian by Elio Gianturco and Cara Roganti. 
224p. (bibl. notes) (Merlin music bks., v. 7) N.Y. 
Merlin Press flex. lea. cl., 3.00 

A study ofthe relationship between poetry and mu- 
sic as seen in Italian "trecento'' music, in Montever- 
di's scores for Tasso's poetry, in Debussy's score for 
Maeterlinck's 'Peléas and Mélisande,"' andin Goethe's 


poetry. 


SCHOOLFIELD, GEORGE C. The figure of the musi- 
cian in German literature. 219p. (3p. bibl. notes) 
(Univ. of N.C. Studies in Germanic langs. and lits., 
no. 19) Chapel Hill, Univ. of N.C. Press 5.50.,pap., 
4,50 

Discussion and analysis of the picture of the mu- 
sician conveyed in German literature from Goethe to 
Mann. 


SESSIONS, ROGER HUNTINGTON. Reflections on the 
music life in the United States. 184p. (Merlin music 
bks., v.6) N. ¥Y., Merlin Press _ flex.lea.cl., 3.00 
Describes musical development in the United States 
during the past 35 years. Discusses the nature of 
this development, its motivations and its significance. 


SIMON, HENRY WILLIAM. Festival of opera; preface 
by Dario Soria; il. by Fritz Kredel, 718p. Garden City, 
N. Y., Hanover House 5.00 

Act by act synopses of 129 operatic works from 
Vecchi (1594) to Gian-Carlo Menotti (1955). Includes 
information on literary backgrounds, past perform- 
ances and stars and production problems. 


WEDDLE, FRANKLYN S. How touse the hymnal. 96p. 
Independence, Mo., Herald Pub. House 1.50 
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(Continued from page 23) 
In other instances the phrasing seems to lean to- 
wards emphasizing the change of harmony as in the 
Sonata in A major, K. 331, Menuetto, Bar 9: 


Example 5 


+ + 









and the Andante of the G minor Piano Quartet, K. 478: 
Example 6 + 4 


and also the last movement of the A major Concerto, 
K. 488: 
Example 7 + 


PPPiPe 





Another interesting feature of the Paris manuscript of 
the A major Concerto is the tempo indication Adagio 
and not Andante for the second movement! Only acom- 
paratively slow tempo will set forth the full meaning of 
the opening four measures: 

Example 8 


Adagio — +. + 





which show so clearly that Mozart's melodic themes 
stem from singing (whereas Beethoven's themes and 
their treatment usually bring orchestral coloring to 
mind). In this connection one should not forget that 
Mozart was steeped in the tradition of Italian opera. 
On his journey to Italy with his father when he was a 
boy of fourteen--a journey which brought them to all 
the important cities from Milan down to Naples--the 
first thing they did upon arrival in any city was to at- 
tend the opera. And opera was Mozart's greatest pas- 
sion! This can be gathered from frequent remarks in 
his letters to his father from which I quote: 


Munich, October 11th, 1777 
I have an inexpressible desire to write again an opera... I am 
beside myself as soon as I hear anybody talk about an opera, 
sit in a theatre or hear singing. 


Mannheim, February 4th, 1778 
You know my greatest longing — to write operas . . . Do not 
forget my wish to write operas! I am envious of anyone who 
is composing one; I could almost weep from chagrin when- 
ever I hear or see an aria! 
(Continued on page 30) 





TEACHERS PETS 
by line Campbell 


If you were asked to select adozen teaching pieces 
that you have found to be especially appealing to both 
student and audience, what would youchoose? By their 
response the readers of the Newsletter have compiled 
the twelvewe are calling"Teachers' Pets." [Other well 
known works receiving enough votes to command at- 
tention were: Prelude, op. 20, no. 1 (From Holberg's 
Time) and Sailor's Song by Grieg; Avalanche from op. 
45 by Heller; May Night by Palmgren; and Song of the 
Lark by Tchaikovsky. The March of the Wee Folk by 
Jessie Gaynor and Climbing by McLaughlin should be 
mentioned also.] Note that the titles alone offer enough 
variety to please the most difficult student! 











Assuming that the primary purpose of a teaching 
piece is to stimulate or to retain a student's interest 
in music, it follows that to know the right piece to as- 
sign at the right time is one of a teacher's most valu- 
able assets. Other teachers have found these works 
useful. Try one, then another, until all the unfamiliar 
ones become a part of your students’ repertoire. 


Let me mention a few things about each piece so 
you will know which ones you need now. 


As soon as a pupil knows what a double flat is, 
learns that the eighth note may receive a whole beat 
and can decipher leger lines, he is certain to be in- 
trigued with the sounds he makes when he plays Chimes 
Through the Mist by Bernice Frost. This piece ismuch 
easier than it looks. Much of it can be taught by rote, 
or it could be taught in G major first, then playedin 
G-flat major, as it appears on the printed pages. 








The dance of The Elf and the Fairy by Berenice 
Benson Bentley has a lilting melody in one section with 
broken-chord patterns in another. Freedom of thearms, 


EDITOR'S NOTE: 


The response to an inquiry sent to 200 read- 
ers, selected at random, with regard to "'spe- 
cial" recital pieces was so gratifying, we 
have decided to use it as a basis for at least 
four articles. Miss Aline Campbell, whowill 
discuss the material you select, is unusually 
well qualified to be helpful. She has been the 
head of a piano department in a State Teach- 
ers College, has travelled extensively to lec- 
ture on teaching materials and has composed 
many attractive pieces, including The Prin- 
cess andthe Pirates, a best selling first grade 
piece. 
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VERY EASY 

Chimes through the mist... Frost Summy 
The elf and the fairy....... Bentley Summy 
Pomp and pageantry........ Cobb Willis 

A Russian dancer.......... Viole CFischer 
EASY TO MEDIUM 

March, little soldier....... Pinto GSchirme r 
Bid DOC... «cscs ss sles Moore CFischer 
be ‘petit néere. ..... 2.0.54. Debussy LeDuc 
PII 5 wie's eto ane: ¢ ecee a ocd Koelling Presser 
MODERATELY DIFFICULT 

The cat and the mouse...... Copland Boosey &H 
The little white donkey..... Ibert LeDuc 
MEPMAGHPIOUP. 30. cc6 ke ses Toch AMP 
Sonatina No. 1 in C major...Kabalevsky Leeds 








grace notes, minor to major modulation, slurs, trip- 
lets and dotted eighth notes are easy to explain when 
linked with this unusually attractive little piece. 


As suggested by the title page, Pomp and Pagean- 
try by Hazel Cobb permits the pupil to say ''What a big 
boy am I." The doubling of the tune in octaves, in the 
lower register, accompanied by each chord presented 
in the middle register being repeated an octave higher, 
creates so much resonance that boththe youngster and 
the parents will be amazed as well as pleased. 





The very first notes of A Russian Dancer by Ber- 
enice Violé announce that something important is about 
to take place and the attention never lags. The legato 
melody in the second period offers a fine contrast to 
the constant staccato accompaniment played by the 
lefthand during the first and third periods. This makes 
an excellent contest or festival number. 





From the fanfare of the introduction in March, Lit- 
tle Soldier until the would-be-grown-up marches out 
of sight, two short pages away, Octavio Pinto has caught 
the excitement as well as the seriousness of the child 
who pretends. Although this piece received the most 
votes in the set of five pieces called ''Scenas Infantis" 
(Memories of Childhood), others were recommended 
by many of our teachers both as piano solos and in the 
2-piano, 4-hand arrangement. 





The sparkling tune and the well-accented open 
fifths in the accompaniment of Fiddlin' Joe by Douglas 
Moore makes the toe want to tap. It is no wonder that 
the old-fashioned "hoe-down" is still popular in some 
parts of our country. The gay spirit is infectious. This 
is one of approximately 75 pieces that appear in the 
Masters of Our Day series for which well-recognized 
contemporary composers were asked to write simple 
compositions to introduce the piano student to our mo- 
dern idiom. 


Le Petit Négre by Claude Debussy finds the paint- 
er's brush effective even thoughthe picture is a mini- 
ature. The spirit, the style, eventhe syncopation, that 
appear in many of Debussy's larger works are evident 








immediately in this short, comparatively easy compo- 
sition. No student who can play it will be able to re- 
sist its rhythmic appeal. 


If you have a junior high student who needs a quick 
"lift, try giving him Carl Koelling's Hungary. For 
this age level Rapsodie Mignonne, as announced in the 
sub-title, provides the same thrill you had when play- 
ing or hearing Liszt's works for the first time. I ad- 
vise you to warn him against spending all of his practice 
time on this piece alone! Actually, to play this piece 
well, he must acquire speed in his performance of the 
minor scale, the chromatic scale, the diminished- 
seventh arpeggio, broken chords and many other tech- 
nical concepts you have been teaching. 





Notice that, with the exception of the Sonatina, the 
pieces in the moderately difficult classification that 
have been especially popular with our readers appeal 
to one's good humor. The average high school student 
has so many distractions these days that extra effort 
is needed to hold his interest. If he is able to play any 
of the pieces listed, his fellow students should be com- 
plimentary, thus eliminating his most serious stumb- 
ling block--the fear of disapproval. It takes very lit- 
tle imagination to supply the action when one is listen- 
ing to Aaron Copland's The Cat and the Mouse. The 
typically French repetition of patterns makes the piece 
much easier than it looks. Once the augmented chords 
and the rhythmic designs have been mastered, the fin- 
gers will seem to play themselves because every note 
fits the hand as well as the mood. Perhaps you have 


used this.already. If not, you have been missing a na- 
tural winner! 





One can see The Little White Donkey of Jacques 
Ibert as he jogs along with his "tranquil good humor" 
then becomes lively, kittenish, stubborn or tranquil 
again, as the case may be. The nice part is that if the 
student learns this piece he will not have to learn to 
play staccato notes, either singly or in chords, with a 
relaxed wrist, he will already know how. In addition, 
he will have acquired a rhythmic control that will 
prove to be valuable the next time it is needed. 





Ernst Toch's Der Jongleur is another work that 
requires a wrist staccato. In fact, it is one of the best 
finger andwrist staccato studies you will find anywhere. 
If itcanbe played fast enough, this composition is very 
effective. By the way, although Mr. Toch was born in 
Austria, he has lived in America for many years; con- 
sequently, can be classifiedas a contemporary Ameri- 
can. [Other American composers on this list are Cop- 





land, Koelling, Moore, Violé, Cobb, Bentley and Frost. 


Sonatina No. 1 in C major by Dmitri Kabalevsky is 
so alive froma rhythmic standpoint that there is liter- 
ally no opportunity for dullness. In the first movement 
the themes are well defined, the form clear cut and the 
music itself sufficiently interesting to allow this Alle- 
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gro to be presented by itself as a separate piece. Both 
the Andantino and the Presto could be played as indi- 
vidual pieces also before becominga part of the com- 
plete work. 


As one of our Newsletter readers wrote when she 
sent us her list of recital pieces, "Good music can be 
good only if it serves a human need." The secret of 
which piece to choose may be to rotate the following: 
after one that is a little too easy (to gain confidence), 
give one that is a little bit too difficult (to spur), then 
one that is Just Right. By all means, let us try to 
avoid the slogan of the music teacher inneed of pupils 
who, cccording to another of our readers, once placed 
this ad in a Philadelphia newspaper, "Great pains given 
to Little Children!" 





A LEPIER 


Dear Editor: 


As program chairman for a local piano teachers 
organization, I have a project in mind for which Ineed 
suggestions as to where to turn for study material. 


Teachers are deluged these days with lecture dem- 
onstrations etc., given by people who have a method 
or acourse to sell. Invaluable as these may be, Iwould 
like to set up a program for a study group whereby we 
might inform ourselves in a disinterested, and if pos- 
sible more scholarly fashion, of theories of music 
education, their origins and development. 


If private teachers could provide themselves with 
such a background as this, they would be much better 
equipped to evaluate their own way of teaching as well 
as the material which is currently being presented to 
them on a commercial basis. 


I would be deeply grateful for any assistance which 
you could give me as to how such a program might be 
set up. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. B., Indianapolis, Indiana 


Dear Miss B. 


The editor of the NL has invited me to attempt this 
answer to your very important question. We're both 
embarrassed that even this little is so late in coming. 
But one excuse might be that such questions are at 
once the easiest and the hardest kind to answer. Fur- 
thermore, they put us on the spot, in a sense, since 
to answer them is a prime reason for the existence of 
a periodical of this sort, which does attempt tobe im- 
partial and to maintain a balance between a wide var- 
iety of interests. 





Starting with a footnote, so to speak, I can agree 
with your implication there are too often commercial 
aspects in the publication of piano teaching materials, 
in the handling of clinics and workshops, in contests, 
and even in piano teachers' organizations that can be 
most depressing from an artistic standpoint and most 


damaging to music standards and educational morals. 


On the other hand, it is precisely to the best of these 
activities that we owe much of what seems finest in 
the piano world. One hardly needs to ask where we 
would be, for example, without the steady stream of 
superior new publications from firms like G. Schirmer 
and C. F. Peters, or without the valuable contributions 
to piano teaching that have been made in recent years 
by the enlightened staffs of Carl Fischer, Clayton F. 
Summy, Theodore Presser, Boosey & Hawkes, Elkan- 
Vogel, and similar publishers. 


The sort of worthwhile study group you seem to 
have in mind does thrive in a number of communities 
around the country. Sometimes it comes under the 
wing of the Federation, MTNA, MENC, or similarly 
high-purposed organizations. Sometimes it is purely 
local and independent. But always it is sparked by 
someone like yourself who appreciates theneed andis 
willing to give her time "to the cause." 


So, for a first specific recommendation I'd like to 
suggest that you compare notes with similar groups 
that have already been active for some time. For ex- 
ample, you might write the editors of the lively, use- 
ful newsletters that are issued regularly by the state 
Music Teachers Associations of Washington and Ore- 
gon where I often read reports of such groups. 


Secondly, I think an effective plan for the study 
group is one in which each meeting is devoted to a 
landmark in the piano literature. If this were the aim 
in a study group devoted tothe zither or ophicleide you 
might soon be hard-pressed for topics, but never in 
the field of piano playing! Limit the topic each time 
or spread it over enough meetings so that you can get 
under the surface. Start, let's say, with the treasures 
of the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book or Frescobaldi's Fiori 
musicali and visit the great masterpieces right down 
through the years. 





Detour every third or fourth session to take in one 
of the celebrated treatises on keyboard music or 
closely related topics, many of which have now been 
made available in English (such as Couperin's, C.P.E. 
Bach's, or L. Mozart's). Detour at other sessions to 
take in modern, special studies on piano playing or 
new books, attempting to discuss and review them as 
well asillustrate them. For instance, each of the 
pamphlets in Summy's Piano Teaching Pamphlet Ser- 
ies (free for the asking while they last) would make a 
fine topic with which to agree or disagree. And if by 
the year 2000 you find you have run out of topics and 
are not ready to start over again, there are always 
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such matters as chamber music with piano, the de- 
velopment of keyboard instruments, theories of piano 
technique, etc., etc. 


I would assume that each meeting of this sort would 
be turned over to a different group member. Where 
would she start? The first steps would probably be 
the standard reference books in the library, the pho- 
nograph records, and the score itself. You are for- 
tunate where you are in being so nearso many impor- 
tant schools. Would it not be stimulating to invite a 
specialist on the topic in question, from time to time? 
He may be interested enough to come without charge 
or your groupmay be healthy enoughfinancially to pay 
him for his time. 


Your query specifically mentions "theories of mu- 
sic education.'' But no one such theory has been cited 
here. 'My answer has a particular slant," I would 
have to plead. It is based on the assumption that the 
best way to develop educational theories is through 
first-hand experience with the content itself. Let the 
theories grow out of the musical problems themselves, 
or at least out of the writings of men like Couperin et 
al., who were certainly some of the most sincere and 
best-informed music educators we have ever had! 


Finally, please do stick to your goals. It was very 
heartening to get your letter. 
Sincerely, 
William S. Newman, 
The Univ. of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. 





MUSIC REVIEWS - DORIS 


(Continued from Page 5) 


seems to be current among present day South Ameri- 
can composers. Usually, this is a poor combination, 
since inall but the most competent hands it has a ten- 
dency to degenerate into formless meandering. Mr. 
Salas has avoided this pitfall almost entirely, although 
the pieces do lack a really strong profile, which is one 
of the major requirements of pieces for fairly unskill- 
ed pianists. It takes a great deal of practice to make 
something out of nothing or not very much, and most 
children should not be expected to make this attempt. 
The cowboy arrangements by Mr. Hollander leave quite 
a bit to be desired. They are pedestrian in execution, 
and I doubtif they would challenge any but the most un- 
blushing neophyte. Their major claim for attention lies 
in the rather charming illustrations by Elizabeth Mon- 
ath that adorn the text. The tunes that have been cho- 
sen are all right in themselves, but if textis to be in- 
cluded, one verse and a synopsis of each one seems 
rather skimpy; no sooner does the plot get going, than 
you've finished. I think children should be given all 
or nothing. 





THE DEARTH OF EASY ROMANTIC PIECES 


(Continued from Page 6 ) 


press within severe technical limitations than the 
contrapuntal styles of Baroque and Modern composers 
or the "singing-allegro" style of Mozart and his con- 
temporaries. 


What is the answer to this shortcoming in the Ro- 
mantic literature? Certainly, if he is to have the 
balanced diet that he should have, right from the start, 
the novice must not neglect Romantic pieces (perhaps 
a strange point to make in view of the overbalance of 
Romantic music the more advanced student usually 
gets). There are three main answers, itseems to me. 
One is to find tasteful, but tasteful, arrangements. 
Through such, for example, most novices have been 
getting their first taste of Schubert and Brahms (es- 
pecially the waltzes 6f each). Another answer is found 
in the frankly pedagogic music by men who ranked at 
the secondor third level among the Romantics. Heller 
and Burgmiiller come to mind first. As is well enough 
known, the easy pieces by these men need no apology 
even if they are not the equal of Chopin's or Schu- 
mann's. Many of them reveal much charm as well as 
a skill that goes without saying. Finally, there are 
still some composers who are writing in the past, 
whether by artistic or pedagogic inclination, or both. 
Too much of this music fails to ring true or lacks the 
requisite skill, unfortunately. But there arenumerous 
pieces of a better sort. Merely to cite two at random, 
there are Alexander Maloof's Songs Without Words 
(Carl Fischer) and Ann McDougle's Little Ballad (G. 
Schirmer). 





But to go any further into these three categories 
of easier Romantic music would mean a separate dis- 
cussion, of course--perhaps one that can be fitted in 
at a later date.----W.S.N. 
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piano music ty Score Warsen 


These publications by Scott Watson have been 
recommended by one or more of the following: 
PIANO QUARTERLY NEWSLETTER 

MODERN TEACHER'S GUIDE 
PEABODY GRADED LIST 
REPERTOIRE MAGAZINE 

EASY: 

HIGHLAND MEADOW R D Row-Boston 
An Appalachian pastorale. Best of the Year 1955 
THREE AMERICAN TUNES G. Schirmer 

Colorful native folk-lore in easy form 
PIGTAILS POLKA R D Row-Boston 
Gay and perky--a first chord piece 
DAVY CROCKETT'S MARCH R D Row-Boston 
Tuneful but rugged, with a delightful cover 
LITTLE SONATA.NO. 1 in C R D Row-Boston 
Real sonata form in Miniature 
WALTZ FOR TWO R D Row-Boston 
An appealing first solo in extended position 
GREENSLEEVES R D Row-Boston 
Easy version of the ancient ballad, with words 
SPIRITUAL and BANJO REEL Chappell & Co 
A contrasting pair of pieces in modal folk style 
THREE VARIATIONS on "A FROG RD Row-Boston 
HE WOULD A-WOOING GO" 
The variations tell a story. Irresistible 
illustrations of the frog and Miss Mouse 


INTERMEDIATE: 
WHIRLING DANCERS R D Row-Boston 
Best of the Year 1956. Each hand is a dancer. 
HOMAGE TO FRANZ SCHUBERT R D Row-Boston 
Two original pieces in miniature Schubert style 
HOMAGE TO PETER TCHAIKOVSKY 
R D Row-Boston 
Two original miniatures in Tchaikovsky style 
THE BELLES OF VIENNA R D Row-Boston 
A lilting waltz in the Strauss manner 
THE BEAUX OF VIENNA R D Row-Boston 
A dashing polka--fun for boys 
APPALACHIAN SONG AND DANCE Chappell & Co 
A plaintive song and a gay dance in folk style 
CALICO REEL R D Row-Boston 
A miniature square dance 
CONCERT VARIATIONS on "WHEN JOHNNY 
COMES MARCHING HOME" R D Row-Boston 
Exciting but not too difficult. A recital hit. 





ADVANCED: 
WEEPING MARY, Scherzo on a 
Tennessee Folk Hymn R D Row-Boston 
Has received high praise from New York critics 





Thoughts on Phrasing in Mozart's Piano Works 





(Continued from page 25) 

There is another aspect to the influence of opera: the incredible 
vitality and ever-changing, never slackening action, comparable to 
opera finales, in many of the last movements of his Sonatas — to 
mention only the Rondos of the Sonatas in B-flat major, K. 281, 
C major, K. 309 and B-flat major, K. 333 — in which moods change 
in quick succession like the expressions on a mobile face. Casella 
points this out very aptly in the preface to his edition of the Mozart 
Sonatas, when he says: 

The extreme mobility of his music which appears expressly 
written for the stage, his unmistakable manner of “conversing,” 
the contrasting vivacity of the divers elements that appear like 
so many different stage characters, the perfectly natural talka- 
tiveness, and finally the nature of the melody itself, seeming 
close bound to the sound and rhythm of words prodigiously 
transformed into pure music; all these traits render the music 
essentially theatrical. Figaro, Susanna, Cherubino, Bartolo, 
Leporello, Donna Anna, Zerlina, Masetto and the “dissolute” 
Don Giovanni; at every instance these and countless other 
figures spring from his fanciful music, making each admirable 
page recall some scene in an opera. And this is how they 
should be interpreted, with a feeling of all that is truly 


operatic. 
Countless examples from Mozart’s piano music — be it solo, 
concerto or chamber music — could be quoted to illustrate what I 


have pointed out briefly here. I am, however, fully aware of the 
fact that in the last analysis all evaluations of this kind are highly 
subjective and I by no means claim that this is the way to interpret 
Mozart. But if the presentation of these ideas might act as a guide 
and stimulate our students to make their own discoveries in this 
vast and overwhelmingly rich territory of Mozart’s music, then this 
article will have served its purpose. 





Miss Epstein's article first appeared in the Fall 1956 issue 
of the Juilliard Review. Permission from that periodical to 
reprint it here. has been kindly granted. 


The University of North Carolina's 
Seventh Annual 
CLINIC FOR PIANO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 


conducted by 


William S. Nevman 
Chapel Hill, N.C. June 24 through 27, 1957 

A non-profit refresher course that systematically 
covers the main aspects of piano playing and study. 
Outstanding guest speakers and recitalists from 
many parts of the country. Movies, large music 

exhibit, and other features. 

Write Extension Division 
The University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Piano Workshop for the Wilmington Piano Teachers 
July 11, 12, and 13, 1957 
(Conducted by William S. Newman) 


ll i i i i i a ee 


An organized survey of basic problems in tech- 
nique, musicianship, practice, and performance. 
Combined with recreation at nearby ocean beaches. 
Write Mrs. W. A. Land, 1505 Princess St. , 

Wilmington, N.C. 
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UnIversiry oF MINNESOTA 


PIANO WORKSHOPS 


Under the Direction of 


GUY DUCKWORTH 


July 22 - 26 - Minneapolis Campus 
July 29 - August 2 - Duluth Campus 
METHODS. MATERIALS and TECHNIQUES 
for TEACHING PIANO in GROUPS 


August 5 - 9 - Minneapolis Campus 
CREATIVE KEYBOARD SKILLS 


Registration Limited 


For information write 
Director, 
CENTER FoR CONTINUATION STUDY 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Minneaporis 14 














THE PHILADELPHIA 
CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC 


MARIA EZERMAN DRAKE, DIRECTOR 


216 SOUTH 2OTH STREET 
LOcust 7-1877 


80th YEAR 


Experienced Teachers in Primary 


and Intermediate Grades 
DEGREE COURSES 


ARDMORE BRANCH: 
52 E. Lancaster Avenue 
For information Call LOcust 7-187 
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PIANO TEACHERS INFORMATION SERVICE 
Mailing Address: 


88 Morningside Drive ° New York 27, New York 
Rlverside 9-2108 


Dear Subscribers: 


Last month we picked at random 200 names from among our subscribers for address- 
ing a mimeographed inquiry regarding "recital" pieces. The response to our letter was 
overwhelming! One out of two sent in lists and the hundred teachers who replied are to 
be congratulated for their generous spirit of sharing information with other teachers. 


This is, indeed, unselfish giving, and will lead to progress. We want all our readers to 
benefit from the findings. 


Miss Campbell has, on page 27 of the Spring Newsletter, written a summary of the 
findings, but since going to press many replies continued to come in. I am sending this 
letter which contains a more complete summary of the results. On this list are found 
only those titles receiving the largest amount of commendation. It was impossible for 
the editors to go through all the music on the lists and consequently some of the pieces 
may be graded incorrectly, but we are placing them in the categories indicated by our 
readers. 


EASY 

Black boots - Rogers Summy Playing soldiers - Rebikov 
Chimes through the mist - Frost Summy Prelude from '"Holberg Suite" - Grieg 
Climbing - MacLachlan Polonaise in A - Chopin 
Little Joke - Clowns - Kabalevsky Leeds Run, Run and March, Little Soldier from 
March of the week folk - Gaynor Memories of Childhood - Pinto G Schirmer 
Musette in D major - Bach Sacre Monte - Turina Salabert 
Peter Peter - Mokrejs Sailors Song - Grieg 
Pomp and pageantry - Cobb Willis Song of the lark - Tchaikowsky 
The elf and the fairy - Bentley Summy Sonatina in C - Kabalevsky Leeds 

INTERMEDIATE Three blind mice (variations) - J. Thompson 


Turkish rondo from Sonata in A - Mozart 
Gavotte in F-sharp minor, op. 32 - Prokofieff 
When Johnny comes marching home - Watson 


Ariosa - Bach 
Ballade from op. 100 - Burgmuller 
Coasting - Burleigh Presser 
Avalanche, op. 45, and Warrior's Song 
and Curious Story - Heller 


Command performance - Gillock Summy EARLY ADVANCED 
Country gardens - Grainger Bagatelles - Tcherepnin Heugel 
Dans russe from "Pour les enfants" Bk I The cat and mouse - Copland B&H 

- Tansman Shott - AMP Country dance in C major - Guion 
Enchantment - Hanson C Fischer Golliwog cake walk - Debussy Elkan-V 
Etude, op. 12 no. 7 - Prokofieff Schirmer The juggler - Toch Schott (AMP) 
Fiddlin' Joe - Moore C Fischer Little white donkey - Giddy girl- Ibert-LeDuc 
Hungary - Koelling Malaguena - Lecuona 
Hunting Song - Mendelssohn Rondo (A major) - Haydn 
Le petit négre - Debussy Solfegiotto - C. P. E. Bach 
Louisiana Bayou - Dungan Whims - Schumann 


May night - Palmgren Country gardens - Grainger 











DILLER-QUAILE 
MUSIC SCHOOL 


Professionals - Amateurs Children 


Teacher Training Course 


open to teachers of experience who are look- 
ing for new ways of making music study more 
stimulating and exciting, as well as to students 
who wish to make a career of music teaching. 
We invite you to visit our large Children’s 
Department where you may see how the well- 
Diller-Quaile Teaching Material is 
used in the School where it originates. 


known 


For descriptive leaflet write or phone 
Mrs. G. E. Lyons, Executive Director 


24 East 95 St., New York 28 EN 9-1484 

















Han Now To Attend 


MICHIGAN STATE’S 
SECOND ANNUAL 


PIANO TEACHERS 
WORKSHOP 


July 15 - 19, 1957 
George Anson- 
Texas Wesleyan University 


Myrtle Merrill- 
Michigan State University 


Accommodations and meetings 
at beautiful Kellogg Center for 
Continuing Education 
For information write 
PIANO TEACHERS WORKSHOP 
Continuing Education Service 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 











BREVARD COLLEGE 





Frances Clark Piano Workshop 


ANNOUNCES 


4 Workshops for the Summer of 1957 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL (air-conditioned) 
Chicago, July 22-26 


MacPHAIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Minneapolis, July 29-August 2 


Brevard, N.C., August 12-16 


STEINWAY HALL (air-conditioned) 
New York City, August 19-23 


For further information write: 
FRANCES CLARK PIANO WORKSHOP 
40 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 





please mention the 


PIANO QUARTERLY NEWSLETTER 


when writing to 


our advertisers 


FBDDPP GPOPBDLAOEBDOBDAPABDADODD 


LEO PODOLSKY 


June and July 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago 
Houston, Amarillo, Texas; New York 
City; Provo, Utah; British Columbia 
For Information, write: 
Leo Podolsky Piano Sessions 
1014 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
BPODOLDODaoaD? 
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Northwestern University 
School of Music 


Evanston, Illinois 


Workshop in Piano Pedagogy 


Polly Gibbs 


Miss Gibbs, a nationally known auth- 
ority on piano teaching methods, is 
professor of music at Louisiana State 
University. This will be her second 
summer appearance at Northwestern. 


Further information available from 
the Concert Manager 
Northwestern School of Music 
Evanston, Illinois 














--- chosen by 
today’s foremost 


Haldwin 


PIANOS * ORGANS 


Write today for your complimentary 

copy of “The Parents’ Primer’... 
Baldwin’s delightful, informative new 
booklet which answers questions parents 
ask when considering music for their 
children. 


MOISEIWITSCH 


Backhaus 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY cincinnati 2, OHIO 


Baldwin Grand Pianos * Acrosonic Spinet and Console Pianos » Hamilton Studio Pianos 


Baldwin Electronic Organs * Orga-sonic Spinet Organs 





